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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1884 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES OF AFRICA 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa, accom¬ 
panied by a Language Map. By Robert Needham 
Cust, 2 vols. (London: Triibner, 1883.) 

HY this work has been restricted to the “modern” 
languages of Africa is not apparent, seeing that 
there are not half a dozen ancient or extinct African 
tongues altogether of which science has any knowledge. 
The limitation is the more remarkable that every one of 
these ancient tongues is duly recorded and dealt with in 
its place, partly lest it should “ seem to have been over¬ 
looked,” partly seemingly for no other reason than that 
the author has forgotten the restriction so needlessly im¬ 
posed upon himself. Yet when we are told that Gi'z, the 
most important of them next to Old Egyptian, “ may be 
deemed the Lingua Franca of Abyssinia ” ! (p. 88), and 
when Rinn’s remark on the possible reconstruction of an 
Archaic Berber “ offering analogies to the languages of 
High Asia ’’ (p. 105) is quoted without comment, one 
begins to feel that after all it might have been wise to 
have adhered to the restriction. 

But Mr. Cust does not profess to be critical or even 
scientific, and although in one place science is declared 
to be his “ sole object,” it is elsewhere explained that his 
“ chief motive ” is to assist the missionaries, “ the pecu¬ 
liar outcome, the most wondrous development, and the 
great glory of the nineteenth century” (p. 461). He 
hastens even to assure us that personally he knows 
“absolutely nothing” of the subject, and in one not very 
clear passage he seems to take the anticipated charge of 
“ his entire absence of training in any school of com¬ 
parative philology” as “a compliment” (p. 15). Most 
people, however, will probably feel that some knowledge 
of the principles of comparative philology would at all 
events have been an advantage, if not an absolute sine 
qud non, in a writer undertaking to give us “a sketch of 
the modern languages of Africa.” Anyhow, in the 
absence of such a qualification it is the less surprising to 
find the hand of the amateur betrayed in almost every 
page of the present work, which supplies abundant evi. 
dence that it is written by a person sure neither of him¬ 
self nor of his subject. Great vagueness, inaccuracies, 
and incoherencies of all sorts, commonplace platitudes 
gravely put forward as important truths, the existence 
of well-known or historical people, such as the Funj 
(Fung) of Senaar, referred to as doubtful, such expres¬ 
sions as “parallels of longitude,” “Hervas, the Father of 
Comparative Philology ” ! and the like, everywhere reveal 
an essentially unscientific habit of thought. This is 
strikingly manifested in the treatment of the Bantu pre¬ 
fixes, which are described as “an intolerable nuisance,” 
as indeed they must needs have proved themselves to be 
to a writer ignorant of their very meaning. He refers 
(p. 12) to “languages of the Hamitic group, such as Wa- 
Galla,” where the form should obviously be AY-Galla, Wa 
indicating the people, Ki their speech. Hence the diffi¬ 
culty presented by these troublesome particles is perhaps 
not unnaturally met by the naive plan of making a clean 
sweep of them. Thus we have everywhere Swahili, Suto, 
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Chuana, Ng’anga (Nyanja), for Ki-Swahili, Se-Suto, Se- 
Chuana, Chi-Ng’anga, and so on ; nor can it be denied 
that at least on the score of simplicity this plan may 
possibly recommend itself to the ordinary reader. 

To a writer ignorant of comparative philology, the 
phonetics, structure, and general morphology of the 
languages must necessarily have proved equally “in¬ 
tolerable nuisances.” Hence this difficulty is also met 
by the same simple expedient of elimination, and we are 
accordingly quietly warned (p. 15) that “it lies outside 
the purport of this sketch to dwell upon the grammatica 
peculiarities of languages, or families, and groups of 
languages,” the object being “to give a sketch of the 
whole subject, not to write an account of each language.” 
Certainly a zoologist might in the same way undertake to 
write a “ sketch ” of the animal kingdom without reference 
to the comparative anatomy, osteology, general morpho¬ 
logy, or other structural “peculiarities” of his various 
orders and families. But by so doing he would perform 
a remarkable tour de force , if he thereby either added to 
his own reputation or conferred any substantial benefit 
on his readers. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, heavily handi¬ 
capped as he was, Mr. Cust has contrived to produce a 
work of value to linguistic students. This he has done 
by wisely restricting himself to what may be called the 
topography and bibliography of the subject. Abundance 
of time and means, industrious habits, and the opportuni¬ 
ties of procuring information afforded by his connection 
with a number of learned bodies in England and abroad, 
have enabled him to deal with these useful branches almost 
exhaustively. Apparently following somewhat on the lines 
suggested by the linguistic and ethnological appendixes to 
Stanford’s Compendium, he has collected from all quarters 
copious materials bearing on the history, habitat, litera¬ 
ture, bibliography, and classification of almost every 
known language and dialect still current amongst the 
African aborigines. The bibliographical references, per¬ 
haps the most valuable feature of the work, are reserved 
for a very full appendix, containing “a bibliographical 
table of languages, dialects, localities, and authorities.” 
The other materials, generally brought well up to date, 
are distributed over the various chapters devoted to the 
“prolegomena" of the subject, and to the several 
linguistic families of the African continent. Here the 
author unfortunately still follows Fr. Muller’s classifica¬ 
tion, apparently unaware that on some material points 
this writer’s views have lately been completely exploded. 
Thus the Tibbu of the Eastern Sahara, although clearly 
shown by Nachtigal ( Sahara undSudan) to be essentially 
distinct both in speech and physical type from the N egro, 
are still grouped with that division. The consequence is 
that in the accompanying coloured language-map by Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein, the Negro domain is extended beyond 
the Sudan northwards to Fezzan and Tripoli, at least 
7° of latitude beyond its proper limits. The nomen¬ 
clature is here also both confused and, as frequently else¬ 
where, at variance with the text. Thus we have “ Teda 
or Tibbu ” instead of Teda or Northern Tibbu, and below 
it “ Daza or Gora’an ” for “ Daza or Southern Tibbu.” 
And in quoting Nachtigal’s work why does Mr. Cust go 
out of his way to give us a false prosody {Sahara), where 
the author was so careful to write correctly Sahara ? 
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A more serious blunder is his retention of the unfor¬ 
tunate “ Nuba-Fulah” family, which has no objective 
existence, and which he has rashly taken upon himself 
even to enlarge. On this subject he writes in the true 
style of the amateurThis arrangement [an arrange¬ 
ment absolutely unscientific] commends itself to my 
judgment from its convenience, as enabling me to pass 
on from the confines of the Hamitic language-field, and 
sweep into this new group all that is not strictly Bdntu, 
or which cannot be conveniently treated as Negro” (p. 
142). So in their reports on Egyptian Sudan our officials 
■“sweep” into the Arab group all that is not strictly 
Negro, and vice versa. And so nearer home our popular 
ethnographists “sweep” into the “Turanian” group all 
that is not strictly Aryan, and so on. The scope that 
this sort of thing gives to discursive writing is about as 
boundless as is the mischief it does to the cause of scien¬ 
tific progress. In future editions Mr. Cust ought relent¬ 
lessly to exscind this “convenient” Nuba-Fulah group, 
and relegate to one of his numerous appendixes “ all that 
cannot be conveniently treated” under any recognised 
divisions. 

These remarks will apply with equal force to the 
“ Hottentot-Bushman Group,” of which Mr. Cust again 
writes: “ Following F. Miiiler and T. Hahn, I constitute 
a separate group, and take the opportunity of enlarging 
its dimensions, so as to sweep in certain tribes speaking 
apparently languages which differ entirely from any above 
described” (p.434). It will be seen that Mr. Cust has 
constituted himself a sort of African “ Spazzacammino,” 
sweeping up and down the continent with an airy reck¬ 
lessness which may astonish the groundlings but “ can¬ 
not but make the judicious grieve.” The result in this 
instance is to scatter over the southern half of Africa a 
number of tiny little enclaves, all coloured alike and 
reaching as far north as Abyssinia, which make Mr. 
Ravenstein’s otherwise excellent map look like nothing 
so much as one of those coloured maps of Scotland with 
fragments of Cromarty, Elgin, and the other northern shires 
strewn promiscuously over the face of the land. Now in 
Scotland these fragments have literally a tribal connec¬ 
tion, but the connection between the African enclaves— 
Tua, Sarwa, Nena, Sania, Akka, Twa, Doko, &c.—is of 
a purely negative character. None of them speak Negro, 
Fulah, or Bantu idioms ; therefore let us sweep them 
together. It is the old joke about elephant and tea-cup, 
which are said to resemble one another because neither 
can climb up a tree. 

Besides the general classification, the whole text will 
need careful revision before the book can be accepted as 
a standard work of reference on the points with which it 
professes to deal. Almost on every other page we read 
such statements as these :—There is “ nothing savage 
in the Somali nature. There is little doubt that Kandake 
was Queen of Napata on the Middle Nile, and a Hamite. 
The very existence of the Niger was unknown before the 
present century. The Siwah language is of no import¬ 
ance whatever, &c. The account given (p. no) of the 
word Tamashek is hopelessly muddled. It is stated to 
have been applied to the people “ by the Arabs, and not 
by the tribes themselves, who scarcely recognise it, and 
call themselves Imoshagh, or Amazirg,” the fact being 
that Imoshagh and Tamashek are the same word, the 


former masculine, indicating the people, the latter femi¬ 
nine, indicating their language. About the closely related 
Kabail dialect again, Mr. Cust writes : ‘ I was unable to 
satisfy myself on the subject of this language until I had 
personally visited Algeria, Tunisia, and the Sahara, con¬ 
ferred with men on the spot, and seen with my eyes the 
conformation of the country” (p. 106). Here there seems 
to be some mystification. It is not obvious at first sight 
what the conformation of the country has to do with the 
language ; and it is still less obvious how a visit to the 
Sahara, of which we now hear for the first time, could 
throw any light on a language scarcely current within the 
frontier of that region. 

At the same time it is but fair to state that, with all its in¬ 
evitable shortcomings, it often betrays evidence of extreme 
labour profitably bestowed on obscure languages. A good 
idea of the general treatment of the subject is afforded 
by the subjoined account of the little-known Komdro 
group :—“ There is no doubt that these languages are 
African, and not Malayan, like the Malagdsi. Several 
names are recorded, and it is presumed that they are 
dialects (1) Hinzua, (2) Angazidya, (3) Antilote, (4) 
Mohilla, Elliot left in manuscript a vocabulary of Hin¬ 
zua, the dialect of the Island of Johanna, compiled by 
himself. Hildebrandt supplies a considerable one of 
Ki-Nzuani compiled on the spot. Casalis in his Suto 
[Se-Suto] grammar gives a dozen words picked up by 
chance. Bleek in the ‘ Languages of the Mozamblk’ gives 
words picked up by Peters during a week’s residence in 
the island. Hildebrandt remarks that this dialect is only- 
spoken in the Johanna Island, but that the dialects of the 
other islands only differ a little. It is never committed to 
writing. For purposes of business the people use the Swahili 
language in the Arabic character. Steere printed in 1869 
a short vocabulary of the language of Great Komdro, 
called Angazidya, supplied by the sons of one of the 
kings of the islands. Van der Decken remarks that it is 
only a dialect of Swahili, greatly altered in pronunciation 
and affected by the contact of Malagdsi. Gevrez, a 
French employe in Mayotte, one of the islands, and a 
French colony, published an account of the group from 
personal knowledge in 1870. He divides the population 
into fractions : one-tenth are Arabs, one-tenth are Mala- 
gdsi, four-tenths are Antilote—a mixture of Arabs and 
Africans, and four-tenths are of the Bdntu family, though 
not entirely pure. The Antilote speak a mixture of Malagdsi 
and Swahili. Very few in the island speak or write pure 
Arabic, but Swahili, which is the language of the schools, 
the towns, and good society. The character used for 
writing is a corrupted form of Arabic.” A. H. Keane 

RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF DETERMINANTS 
Die Anfangsgriinde der Determinanten. \ on Dr. H. 

Kaiser. (Wiesbaden, 1882.) 

Die ersten Elemente der Determinanten Theorie. Von 

Prof. Wilh. Bunkofer. (Tauberbischofsheim, 1883.) 
Elements de la Theorie des Determinants. Par P. 

Mansion. (Paris, 1883.) 

Teoria elemental de las Determ mantes. Por D. Dario 

Bacas y D. Ramdn Escandon. (Madrid, 1883.) 

HE literary activity of Germany seems to make it 
necessary that a new Introduction to Determinants 
shall appear at least once a year. What amount of good 
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